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happened to belong. He never had any
scruples about Church discipline, and was
quite as much at home among Presbyterians
in Scotland or America as in his own com-
munion. He never felt the need of working
out for himself an ecclesiastical theory by
which to justify a change of attitude. From
first to last the essential thing in his eye
was the system of doctrine that was the
common heritage of orthodox Protestants,
and the English Church for him was simply a
member of this federation of churches. There-
fore it was a valid communion, and therefore
also it was Calvinist on the point of predesti-
nation. When Whitefield first came forward
he found sympathizers among the clergy
iii much greater numbers than Wesley, and
there was a steady increase of the school for
a full century. In 1740 came his breach
with Wesley, due to nothing else than in-
compatible doctrines, for the two men recog-
nized each other's devotion; in 1840 the
Evangelicals were dominant in the Church
in England. Whitefield was at his weakest
in organization, where Wesley excelled. The
only lasting society formed by him was that
of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, whose
corporate strength may be attributed to
Whitefield's abandonment of control over